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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


ARTICLE VII. 
What manner of instruction o ffords the most certain pros- 
pects of success ? 


When, in the instruction of a child, we have 
obtained some degree of success, proportioned 
to its age, we ought to be content. Children 
are easily. discouraged, and should not be for- 
ced upon exertions above their capacity, nor 
surcharged with labour. They love change, 
and are delighted with novelty; and without, 
losing sight of the objects to which we princi- 
pally desire them to apply, we may profit by 
this penchant, to make them suimount the 
first difficulties of learning, and acquire a habit 
of industry. 

If we force too much upon them, we mur- 
der their genius, and induce a distaste to study, 
which is seldom overcome. 

If we manage properly, if study is not made 
a burden, but a pleasure, we shall seldom fail 
to effect the object of our wishes; we shall see 
a taste for reading and a habit of reflection 
growing up with them, and what is still more 
precious, we shall provide them with a resource 
against idleness, dissipation, and the love of 
pleasure. 

I would not have children excited to dili- 
gence in study, merely as a means of gratify- 
ing their self-love, or their curiosity. Let 
emulation be excited by a motive more eleva- 
ted and more religious. Let them be made 
to comprehend, that in perfecting their un- 
derstanding, they enter into the designs of 
Him who placed them upon the earth, to con- 
duct them through it to a higher existence ; 
that all their cares and labours ought to tend 
toa reunion with Him from whom they are 
separated by whatever is false or evil, and 
that they can be conjoined to Him only by 
that goodness which flows into an enlightened 
mind. For God, who is light in his essence, 
must necessarily be the enemy of darkness, 
of error, and self-will. If once such high mo- 
tives are excited, the difficulties of tuition are 
over; the punishment of idleness will be abol- 
ished with the crime, and the pupil will apply 
herself from the love of wisdom. We cannot 
begin too early to inculcate this motive. As 
soon as a child is capabie of heing taught the 
elements of education, it can also be taught 
that God is the fountain of all wisdom and 
knowledge, and the more we cultivate our 
minds, if we are careful to do so from a proper 
motive, the more we shall be like Him, and 
the nearer we shall approach to Him, whose 





Having settled the motive of meutal culti. 
vation, the next question is, how shall.we in- 
struct ? 

We should teach as if we were learning, and 
learn as if we were teaching. ‘That is to say, 
we should lay aside our knowledge, become 
ignorant, with those we are instructing, and 
let them enjoy the pleasure of discovery. 

It is not intelligence nor sagacity which is 
ordinarily wanting in children, but cdeas. But 
ideas are prolific. ‘The more one sows in the 
fiel@} the. greater the harvest. But it often 
happens that hasty and impatient teachers, 
instead of sowing seed, and waiting patiently 
for the harvest, crowd so many plants into the 
spot they cultivate, that they impede the 
growth of all.—Happy indeed, if the ground 
is not beaten down in such a manner, that the 
true light cannot penetrate its arid surface. 

The memory may be rich, while the under- 
standing is poor. It is not by taking it from 
the ground and carrying it in our arms, that 
we learn a child to walk. We must leave itat 
liberty to_exert its own powers, sustaining it 
when it is likely to fall, and if we walk with it, 
we must measure our steps by the ehild’s ca- 
pacity, not our own. ** . 

The zeal of children is not easily extinguish- 
ed, nor is it easily kindled, when suffered to go 
out. 

If they find too great difficulty they lose 
courage, and if they are left to languish over 
a task they cannot understand, they become 
weary, and will fot attend to it. We need 
only then to vary their occupations; when 
they are weary of one, present another, and 
we shall seldom have to complain of their in- 
attention. 

To make education perfect, the same per 
sons who instruct in litérature should take care 
of the formation of habits and manners. An 
intimate communication should be established 
between teachers and pupils, and teachers 
should captivate the hearts and minds of chil- 
dren, by exhibiting before them an example of 
all that they respect and love, the image of 
what they are desired to be, and the mode! of 
all they ought to imitate. 

Children are good judges—nothing escapes 
them, and we can only conciliate their love 
and confidence, by great attention to our own 
deportiment. 


We answer our question then bysaying, the 
method of teaching children with rational 
hope of success, is to teach them to be good, 
and be ourselves all that we would have thens 
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Aitiou 0 the business of instruction oilers 
to those who have the courage to pursue it, a 
train of painful labours, nevertheless, in this | 
path we sometimes find a few flowers to make 
our way pleasant. 

We love to trace the operations of nature in 
a plant or antinal, or even in substances less 
noble if the scale of being; how much more 
interest ng then,in young thinking beings, who 
permit us to see all thatis passing in their minds. 
W hat pleasure! to see the young trees we 
have reared, begin tobe covered with blossoms, 
m token of ‘the fruit which a more advance ed 
season will produce ; and what a satisfaction, 
at the end of life’s short day, to think that we 
have scattered some darkness, and brought 
some truths to iarht. 

That we have been the agents of that Pow- 
ér who said, “ Let there be ight, and there was 
light 3? that He has wrought by us as instru- 
ments the great work of dividing the hight jrom 
the darkness in the human mind! 

Thouga, in many instances, our labour may 
have been in vain, yet if we have succeeded 
at all, we euyht to be reconciled to the diffi- 
culties Which our complicated duties involve, 
for we are the « he osen instruments of Heaven, 
to rear immortal plants for the garden of God, 
and ifin leading others, we have been always 
eareful to keep i in the way ourse ‘Ives, we shall 
not fait of the high reward which the con- 
sciousness that we have cuided some minds to 
the.temple of virtue, cannot fail te bestow ona 
well regulated mind. 

In this view of the subject, our office rises 
it importance and responsibility. We shall 
no more feel it a task, and yon ig to descend 
to the level of the capacity of little children, to 
eultivate their minds, wherfiwe remember that 
God himself assumed our nature, that he could 
aeccournredate instruction to our situation — 
Th tat same divine Bei ‘ing, W hen he would teach 
w'o was greater in his own Kingdom, placed a 
ditile child in the midst of his foilos ers, and 
bade them to become such. 

Let it no longer then be thought a degrada- 
fionto teach children. It is a work which an- 
gels delight in, because it has the approbation 
of Good. 
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* The whole duty of man consists in this, 
forbear.” 


is human ; to forgire. divine.” 


lo bear ani 


‘“ The moral or sentimental sublime, 
es,” says Dr. Blair, “ from cert 
of the minds fronT3eertain alicctions and ac- 
tions of our feliowg#reatures. ‘These will be 
found to be chiefiy ef that class which comes 
under the name of magnanimity or heroism.’ 


aris- 
ain exertion: 


4 out ¢ — 


sin, What is cominoviy meant by tiese terms 
vhen applied to men dignified with the high 
sounding name of warriors; but we mean 
that genuine elevation of soul, that true lofti- 
aess of character, which disdains to avenge 
an injury, aud prompts us, in spite of malice, 
nobly to forgive. 


We deem the quality iy question a distin- 

suishing characteristick of the Christian Re- 

gion. ts divine founder, the Prince of 

Peace, has establised dove as the distinguish- 

ing badge of his followers. A new command- 

ment J give unto you, Bhat ye love one anoth- 

er; as I have loved you, that ye aisv love one 

another. If all men were under the influence: 
of this religion, those ¢eeds of injustice and re- 
venge, those wars and fightings which are 
the boast alike of the Mahomedan and Chris- 
tian nations, would be impossible ; for men 
never fight and revenge an insult from love 
one to another. When we not only hate, but 
actually put car enemies to death, and not on- 
ly our enemies, but also those who have nev- 
er injured us, we certainly are net acting in 
accordance with those precepts which require 
us to forgive men their trespasses—nol to ren 
der evil for evil—io love our enemies, bless 
them that curse us, do good to them that hate 
us,and pray for them wio despitefully use and 
persecute us. ‘The man who follows these di- 
vine precepts, is assimilated to that Being 
who maketh the sun to rise upon the evil ag 
well as the good, and sendeth rain mpon the 
unjust as we'l as the just. He may truly be 
said to possess a double portion of the etheri- 
al spirit. On such a godlike character, the 
benevolent mind delights to dwell. Often, 
while we admire the warrior for the readmess 
with which he conceives, and the dexterity 
with which he executes—often, while we give 
our assent to praise the victor, our hearts 
bleed for the wretchedness he has caused, and 
our bosoms thrill with Jherror at the enormi- 
ties he has practised. But whenever we see 
the victor nobly extend to the vanquished the 
hand of forgiveness, our bosoms swell with 
emulation ; not that emulation which springs 
jealous and corrupt heart, but that 
which dispose s us fo initate the victor, with- 
rrudging him the glory of his actions. 


from a 


The quality of which we are weating alone 
‘an give man that preeminence in the scale of 
creation which the Author of Nature intend- 
ed. ‘<his can secure him not only the coin- 
cidence, but the affections ef his fellow crea- 
tures. It is true a man may, by mere dint of 
perseverance, unaided by this excellent quali- 
iy, accomplish whatever he undertakes, un- 
appalled by the frowns or the sneers of the 
world—he | may command the coincidence,but 
not the affections of his fellow creatures—this 











We do not mean by magnanimity and here- 


|is the province alone of nobleness of charac- 
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ier. Alike ainid the smiles or frowns of for- 
tuae, he whose bosow cherishes this inhabit- 
aut of heaven, maintains a dignity of manners 
which conciliates the affections even of his en- 
emies. How diminutive in contrast appears 
an opposite character. His thoughts never 
exten: d, his soul never aspires, beyond the lim- 
jt which bounds his vision. 


It is a glorious part of our nature that none 
but virtuous actions can excite our approba- 
tion, and dispose us to imitation. When we 
behold the splendid achievements of some 
gallant chieftain, kis enthusiasm becomes 
ours. We feel a ‘Wilfingélets to participate in 
all his troubles. We sometimes even disre- 
gard the rules of justice, and casta vail over 
his faults; but we are never disposed to ap- 
probate them Vicious actions ever fill us 
with disgust and abhorrence. We regard 
them as the legitimate oiispring of a base and 
corrupt heart, and they cau recieve no lustre 
from the sple nilion ir of the performance. But 
whatever action springs from age nuine ereat- 
ness of soul, we admire as truly magnanimous, 
while we regard with contempt the petulent 
ravings of an angry man, and with abhorrence 
and disgust the diabolical temper of that man 
who would aven: ge a trifling imjury with the 
life of a fellow creature. 


Of this quality our divine master is an illus- 
trious example. Ata time wien he was sub- 
ject toall tie evils which an apostate world 
could inflict, he might have confounded his 
accusers Wit a single glance; he might have 
called legions of angels to his assistance, and 
freed himself from the power of his enemies, 
or torn mount Calvary from its base, and bu- 
ried beneat! its ponderous weight his haughty 
murderers. But ow differently from all this 
did he act; and with what admiration do we 
reflect upon that magnanimous forbearance 
which led him to exclaim in the midst of’ his 
excruciating sufferings, Father forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do. 


tis a lamentable consideration, that those 
who professedly follow the footsteps of this di- 
vine model of perfection should brand a meek 
hall forbearing spirit with the opprobrious ep- 
ithets of cowardice and pusilanimity, and, on 
the other hand, attach to revenge, the names 
of honour and glory. FRANKLIN. 

Schenectady, Oct. 7, 1823. 


DwSVLTORY. 
RINGAN GILHAZIE, 
O82 THE COVENANTERS, 
By the author of “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 








*This novel contains much that will be interesting to 
Scotchmen, as it relates to an important period of their 
national troubles, which always afforded a high display 
of chivalrous courage. Some of the portraits in ts 








work are well drawn. We select that of the great re- 
former.— Galaxy. 

‘ While hewas thus ruminating in the street 
he observed two strangers coming up Canon- 
gate, One of them had te appearance of a 
servant, but he was of a steadier and more 
thoughtiul aspect than belongs to men of tha 
degree,only he bore on his shoulder a £ Pay 
and had in his hand a small package wrapt im 
a woollen cover and buckled with a leathern 
strap. The other was the master; and my 
grandfather halted his horse to look at him es 
he passed, for he was evidently no common 
tan or mean personage, though in stature he 
was jimp the ordinary size. He was bent with 
more infirmities than tie load of his years.— 
His hair and long flowing beard were very 
gray and venerable, like those of the ancient 
patriarchs who enjoyed immediate communion 
with God. But though his appearance was 
thus aged, and though his complexion and 
countenance betokened a frail tenement, yet 
the brightness of youth shone in his eyes, and 
they were lighted up by a spirit over which 
time had no power. 

In his steps and gait he was a little hasty and 
unsteady, and twice or thrice he was obliged 
to pause in the sieep of the street to draw his 
breath ; but even in this there was an affect- 
ing and great earnestness, a work of a living 
soul within, as ifit panted to enter on the per- 
(ormance of some great and solemp hest. 

He seemed to be eager, and zenrtoug, like 
the apostle Peter, in his emper,and as daunt- 
less as the mighty and courageous Paul. Ma- 
ny in the street stopped and looked after him 
with a reverence and marvelling, as he pro- 
ceeded with quick and desultory steps, follow- 
ed by his sedate attendant. Nor was it sur- 
prising, for he was indeed, one of those whe, 
in their lives, are vast and wonderful—special 
creations that are sent down from heaven, with 
authority attested by the glorious impress of 
the signet of God on their hearts, to avenge 
the wrongs done to His truths and laws in the 
blaspneinies of the earth.-It was John Knox!” 
her beauty, her tal- 


sturdy virtue of 


The description of Queen Mary 5;— 
ents, her power of fascinating over the 
John ixnox ;—1s of no ordinary cast, 

“In the morning, all these who were in 
the house with the Earl of Murray and John 
Knox were early afoot, and after prayers had 
been said, they went out to meet the Queen 
at her place of landing from the castte, which 
stands on an | at some distance from the 
shore; but, we we they reac bed the Spot, she 
was already mounted of ler jeunet, and the 
hawks unhoode d so that hey were obligated 
to follow lie iY His rhne ‘ss TO this > prounc. the Re- 
former le nniog on the Ear!, who proffered him 
his left arm as they waik ced up the steep bank 
together froin the brim of the lake. 


The Queenswas on the upland wh 
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drew near to the fieid, and on seeing theim ap- 
proach she came ambling towards them, mov- 

ing in her beauty, as my grandfather often 
delighted to say, like a fair rose caressed by 
the soft gales of the summer. A smile was in 
her eye, and it br.ghtened on her countenance 
like the beam of something more lovely than 
light: the glow, as it were, of a spirit consci- 
ous of its power, and which has graced itselt 
with all its enchantments to conquer some 
stubborn heart. Even the Earl of Marray 
was struck with the unwonted splendor of her 
that was ever deemed so surpassing fair; and 
John Knox said, with a sigh, “The Maker 
had indeed taken gracious pains with the 
good'y fashion of such perishable clay.” 


When she had come within a few paces of 


where they were advancing uncovered, she 
suddenly checked her jennet, and made him 
dance proudly round till she was nigh to John 
Kuox, where, seeming in alarm, she feigned 
as if she would have slipped trom the saddle, 
laying her fiand on his shoulder for support 5 
and while he, with more gallantry than it was 
thoughtin him, helped her to recover her seat 
she said with aravishing look, “ The Queen 
thanks you,Master Knox, for this upholding,” 
dwelling on the word this in a spe- 
cial manner; which my grandfather noticed 
the more, as he as well as others of tive retinue 
observed, that she was playing as it were at 
dalliance. 

She then inquired kindly for his health, 

rieving she had not given orders for him to 

din the castle; and turning tothe Earl of 
Murray, she chided his Lordship with a gen- 
tleness that was more winning than praise, why 
he had not come to her with master Knox, 
saving, “ We should then perhaps have not 
beeu so sharp in our controversy.” But, be- 
fore tie Earl had time to make answer, she 
poticed divers gentlemen by name, and taking 
oli et love, made a most sweet salutation 
witit her lily hand to the general concourse of 
those who had by this time gathered around. 

In that gracious gesture it was plain, my 

randiacher said, that she was sull scattering 
ee fem nine spells; for she kept her hand for 
seine time bare, andihough enjoying the plea- 
sure witch her beautiful presence diffused, 
Jike a delicious warmth into the air, she was 
evicentiy selfcoliected, and had something 
move mimrd than ouly the triumph of her 
mervelious beauty. 


fiavine turned her horse’s head, she moved 
him atew Y pac 6s, saying, “ Master Knox, ] 
would speak with yout” At which he went 


tow ids ner, and the rest of the spectators re- 
tired and stood aleof. 

‘They appeared for some time to be in an 
easy and someuit it gay discourse on her part ; 
butshe crew more and more earnest, till Mi 
Knox made his reverence and was coming a- 


way,when she said to him aloud, “ Well, du as 
you will, but that man is a dangerous man.” 

Their discourse was concerning the titular 
Bishop of Athens, a brother of the Earl of 
Huntly, who had been put in nomination for 
asuperintendant of the church in the West 
Country, and of whose bad character her 
Highness, as it afterward proved, had received 
ajust account. — 

But scarcely had the Reformer retired two 
steps when she called him back, and holding 
out to him her hand, with which when he ap- 
proached to do his homage, she familiarly took 

wold of his and held it, playing with his fin- 
gers as if she had been placing ob a ring, say- 
ing, loud enough to be heard by many on the 
tield— 

‘“‘ I*have one of the greatest matters that 
have touched mie since I came into this realm 
to open to you, and I must have your help in 
it. 29 

Then, still holding him earnestly by the 
hand, she entered into a long discourse con- 
cerning, as he afterwards told the Earl of 
Murray, a difference subsisting between the 
iuarl and Countess of Argyle. 

“ Her Ladyship,” said the Qneen, for my 
grandfather heard him repeat what passed, 
** has not perhaps been so circumspect in eve- 
ry thing as one could have wished, but her 
lord has dealt harshly with her.” 

Master Knox having once before reconcil- 
ed the debates of that honorable couple, told 
her lrighness he had done so, and that not hav- 
ing since heard any thing to the contrary he 
had hoped all things went well with them, 

“Itis worse,” ’ replied the Queen, “ than ye 
believe. But, kind sir, do this much fer my 
sake,as once again to put them at amity, and 
if the countess behave not herself as she ought 
to do, she shall find no favor of me; but in no 
wise let Argyle know that I have requested 
you in this matter.” 

Then she returned to the subject of their 
contest the preceding evening, and said, with 
her sweetest looks and most musical accents, 
* I promise to do as ve required: I shall order 
all offenders to be summoned, and you shall 
see that I shall minister justice.” 

To which he replied, “ I am assured then 
qnadam, that you shall please God, and enjoy 
rest and tranquility within your realm, which 
to your majesty is more profitable than all that 
the Pope’s power can be.” And having said 
this much he made his reverence, evidently in 
grea! pleasure with her Highness. 

Afterward, in speaking to the Earl of Mur- 
ray, as they returned to Kinros, my grandfa- 
ther,snoted thathe employed many termsofsoft 

courtliness in saying of her,that she was a lady 
who might, he thought, with a little pains be 
won to grace and godliness, could she be pre- 





served frojn that taint of evil counsellors; se 
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much had the winning sorceries of her excecds| 
ing beauty and her blandishments worked e-| 
ven upon his stern honesty, and enchanted his 
jealousy asleep. | 

When Master Knox had, with the Ear], par-, 
taken of some repast, he requested that he 
might be conveyed back to Edinburgh, for that 
it suited not with hisnature to remain snoring 
about the skirts of the court: and his Lord- 
ship bade my grandfather be of his company, 
and to bid Sir Alexander Douglass, the mas- 
ter of his horse, choose for him the gentlest 
steed in his stable. 

Butit happened before the Reformer was 
ready to depart, that Queen Mary had finish- 
ed her morning pastime, and was returning to 
her barge to embark for the castle, which the 
Earl hearing, went down to the brim of the 
loch to assist at her embarkation. My grand- 
father, with others, also hastened to the spot. 

On seeing his Lordship, she inquired for 





« her friend,” as she then called John Knox, | 
and signifying her regret that he had been so, 
list to leave her, expressing her surprise that! 
one so infirm should think so soon of a second 
journey ; whereby the good Earl being mind-: 
ed to cement their happy reconciliation, from 
which he augured a great increase of benefits 
both to the realm and the cause of religion, 
was led to speak of his concern thereat like- 
wise, and of his sorrow that all his own hor- 
ses at Kinros being for the chase and road, he 
had none well-fitting to carry a person so a- 
ged, and but little used to the toil of riding. 
Her Highness smiled at the hidden coun- 
selling of this remark, for she was possessed of 





a sharp spirit ; and she said, with a look which 


told the Earl and all about her that she dis-! 


lands, and of things of diflerent import ; but 
nevertheless there was a flavor of holiness in 
all he said, and my grandiather treasured ma- 
ny of his sweet sentences as pearls of great 
price.” 


—_— 
LOVE. 

“ Love is an affection decidedly benevolent, 
as it leads us directly to desire the happiness 
of the person whom we love. Love cannot 
exist but between persons of difierent sexes : 
we, indeed, extend the meaning of the term 5 
and when we feel any strong partiality for a 
person, arising either from gratittide, or from 
the perception of amiable qualities, we are said 
to love them; and we believe, in fact, that there 
cannot be love even between the sexes, unless 
it be founded on some real or supposed mental 
excellence. 

“ Beauty is, perhaps, the principal attraction ; 
it is often the only one that seems to be recog- 
nised. But if we proceed to analyze this mag- 
ical quality, we shall find that it owes its influ- 
ence chiefly to the idea that the face is an in- 
dex of the mind ; and that the perfection of 
‘beauty is always supposed to imply the perfee- 


| tion of amiableness in character and disposition. 


Every herojne of romance is always a paragon 
of beauty ; and no writer has yet had sufficient 
confidence in his_own powers, to attempt to 
interest his readers in behalf of an ugly woman. 
All this proceeds on the idea that Beauty is 
generally accompanied with some’ amiable or 
exalted mental qualifications. 

“If this is a predjudice, it is at least one 
that has some foundation in nature ; for it ean- 
not be denied that ugliness is often accompan- 
ied with some qualities not particularly amia- 


cerned the pith of his Lordship’s discourse, she | ble: butit is not affirmed that this consequence 


would order one of her own palfreys to be; 


forthwith prepared for him. | 


When the Earl returned from the shore, ! 


and informed Master Knox of the Queen’s 


gracious condescension, he made no reply, 
but he bowed his head in token ofhis sense of 
her kindness ; and soon after, when the pal- 
frey was brought saddled with the other hor- 
ses to the door, he said, in my grandfather’s 
hearing, to his Lordship, “ It needs, you see, 
my Lord, must be so; for were I not to ac- 
cept this grace, it might be thought I refused 
from a vain bravery of caring nothing for her 
majesty’s favor ;” and he added, with a smile 
of jocularity, ‘ whereas | am right well content 
to receive the very smallest boon from so {fair 
and blooming a lady.” 

Nothing of any purticularity occurred in the 
course of the journey; for the main part of 
which Master Knox was thoughtful and knit 
up in his own cogitations,and when from time 
to time he did enter into discourse with my 
grandfather, he spoke chiefly of certain usa- 
ges and customs that he had observed in other 





is thenecessary result of the mal-conformation 
of the countenance or person. It may be eas- 
ily accounted for on other principles. The 
ugly person may be chagrined by the unkind- 
ness of nature. She may feel indignaticn to 
see incense paid to beautiful insipidity ; whilst 
she, with an inferior face, but with vastly su- 
perior qualifications, may be scarcely able to 
command common politeness. Thus, the neg- 
lect with which an ugly woman is teo gener- 
ally treated, may sour her temper aud dimin- 
ish her benevolence ; and after she has been 
driven by the injustice of the world to put ber- 
self in the posture of self-defence, or defiance, 
she is accused of being naturally peevish, en- 
vious, and malignant. 


| We can see no reason why she should be 
naturally more deficient imamiable qualities 


than her fairer rivals; and were she treated 
with the same respect, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose she would show the same amiableness of 
disposition : and certainly, a plain-looking wo- 
man, perfectly amiable and unenvious, would 
present a phenomenon of excellence, which, 
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ra its rarity, might justly be deemed more 
dazzling thin the most splendid beauty.. : 

“ But, besides the beauty of external features 
and form, love is kindled by an indefinite num- 
ber of qui alities which have taken hold on the 
imagination of the lever, and which he regards 
as the sure signs of every desirable excellence, 
‘These qualities are extremely varicus, accord- 
mg to the particular views, habits, and feel- 
mgs of individuals; but love cannot properly be 
said to exist but with the perception,or suppos- 
ed existence, of some good mental qualities in 
the object beloved. The mere animal passion 
may exist; but rational beings alone are sus- 
ceptible of love, in the proper acceptation of 
the term; and mental qualifications, real or 
supposed, are always esseimial ingredients in 
its ec omposition. 

‘The lover, therefore, will naturally seek 
to bie distinguished by the qualities which he 
may think most likely to recommend him to 
his mistress. In a rude state of society, the 
the highest recommendatien of a man will be 
personal bravery, or strengtht In a more po- 
lished state, lve will seek to be distinguished by 
teuderness, generosity, or sympathy ; and in 
a state of independence and affluence, by those 
talents and attainments which secure an influ- 
ence in society. The female naturally studies 
the qualifications most likely to recommend 
her to the ohject of her choice ; and if at any 
time her pursuits should be trifling or usless, 
it may generally be inferred that her choice 
has originated in the frivolity of the man ; for 
it is their taste which mostly decides the na- 
ture and character of female accomplisemeuts. 
The woman who wishes to please will not 
think it necessary that her qualifications 
should exactly resemble those of the man 
whom she loves. His strength, and courage, 
andl energy, are required as compensations 
for her weakness ; -and, therefore, though she 
should be deficient in these respects, she will 
aot be the less endeared to the man who glo- 
ries in being called her protector, and who, 
without any feelings of selfishness, is glad to 
le possessed of qt ali ities of which she ts desti- 
mute, that he may the more decided!v prove 
the extent of his love. It is by no means ne- 
‘essary, therelore, that their pursuits should 
be similar, in order to secure mutual regard 
They must indeed be actuated by the same 
«rand moral feelings; there must be the same 
re; egard to ruth, hono: w, and principle—the 

ame anxious desire to promote each other's 
comfort: and after this, it matters not how 
pines lar their eceupations may be. They 
will rather uwjure their interests by attempting 
an approximat ion in any other respect: and 
i reules, with the distaff of Omphale in his 
hand, is net more ridicvlous and oug 6f char- 

ter, than the viragowho affects the manners 
and pursuits appropriate to men.” 





tt 


It has been an unsparing remark | almost 
from the beginning of the world, that beauty 
is like the fragile flower, which, for a little 
time, scatters its fragrance and its bloom, and 
then fades and dies ; it therefore becomes the 
holder of so fleeting a possession to be indefa- 
tigable in the acquisition of those eternal beau- 
ties, which will compensate its decay, and 
render the evening of life respectable and ad- 


mired. 
TEST OF COURAGE. 

When the American army was at Valley 
Forge, in the winter of. 1777, a captain of 
the Virginia line refused a challenge sent 
him bya brother officer, alleging that his 
life was devoted te the service of his coun- 
try, and that he did not think it a point of 
duty to risk it, to gratify the caprice of any 
man. His antagonist gave him the charac- 
ter of a coward ‘through the whole army.— 
Conscious of not having merited the asper- 
sion, and discovering the injury he should 
sustain in the minds of those unacquainted 
with him, he repaired one evening to the 
ceneral meeting of the officers of thet line— 
Un his entrance he was avoided by the com- 
pany, and the officer who had challenged 
him insolently ordered him to leave the room, 
¢ request which was loudly re-echoed from 
all parts. He refused, and asserted that he 
came there to vindicate his fame; and, after 
mentioning the reasons which induced him 
not to accept the challenge, he applied a 
large hand grenade to the ‘candle, and when 
the fuse had caught fire, threw it on the 
floor, saying, “ Here gentlemen, this will 
quickly determine which of us dare brave 
danger most. At first, they stared upon 
him | for a moment in stupid astonishment, 
but their eyes soon fell upon the fuse of the 
grenade, which was fast burning down. A- 
way scampered colonel, genet ‘al, ensign and 
captain, aud all made a rush at the doer S}- 
multaneous and confused; some fell, others 
made way our the bodies of their comerads ; 
some succeeded in getting out, but for an in- 
stant there was a heap of flesh sprawling at 
the entrance of the apartment. Here Wasa 
colonel jostling with a sub: uitern ; and their 
fat generals pressing lean lieutenants into 
the boards,and blustering majors and squezk- 
ing ensigns wrestling fur exit, the size of the 
one and “feebleness of the other, making their 
chance of departure pretty equal, until time 
which does all things at last, cleared the 
room, and left the noble captain standing o- 
ver the grenade with arms folded, and his 
countenauce ex pressing every kind of scorn 
and contempt for the train ef scrambling 
red-ceats, as they toiled, and bustled, an 
bored their way ‘out of the door. After the 





explosion had taken place, some of them 
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ceatared to return, and take a peep at the 
mangled remains of their comrade, whom, 
however, to their great surprise they found, 
alive and uninjured. When they were all 
cone, the captain threw himself flat on the! 
floor, as the only possible means of escape, 
and fortunately came off with a whole skin, 
and a repaired reputation. 





POLITENESS. 
Modes of saiutation in various countries. 


Greenlanders have none, and laugh at the 
idea of one person being inferior to another. 

Islanders, near the Phillippines, take a per- 
son’s hand or foot, and rub it over their face. 

Laplanders apply their noses strongly against 
the person they salute. 

In the Straits of the Sound they raise the} . 
left foot of the person they salute, passing it 
gently over the right leg and thence over the 
face. 

The inhabitants of the Phillippines bend 
very low, placing their hands on the cheeks. 
and raise one foct ‘n the air, with the knee 
bent. 

An Ethiopean taxes the robe of another and 
ties it about him, so as to leave ls friend al- 
most naked, » 

The Jappanese take off their © ppers, and 
the people of Arracan their sar als in the 
street, and their stockings in the i ouse when 
they salute. 

Two negro kings on the cost of Africa, sa- 
lute by snapping the middle finger three times. 

The inhabitants of Carmene, when they 
would show. a particular attachment, open a 
vein, and present the blood to their friend as 
a beverage. 

If the Chinese meet, after a long separa- 
tion, they fall on their inees, bend their faces 
the earth two or three times, and use many 
other afiected modes. 

The Chinese have atso a kind of ritual, 
academy of compliments, by which they he 
ulate the number of bows, yenuflections, and 
words to be spoken upon any oceasion, 

Ambassadors practise forty days these cer- 
emonies, before they appear at court. 
[D? Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 

In Otaheite they rub their noses together in 

saluting. | Bhgh’s Narrative. 


dication of a desiructive epidemical fever. I 
think some author has observed, in contrasting 
the haughty Spaniard with the frivolous 
Frenchman, that the proud steady gait, and 
inflexible solemnity of the former, were ex- 
pressed in his mode of salutation, “ Come sta?” 
—“ How do you stand ?”—whilst the * Com- 
ment vous peng vouse 2” —“ How do you car- 
ry yourself ?”—was equally expressive of the 
gay motion and incessant action of the latter. 
The common salutation in the southern 
provinces of China, amongst the lowep order 
is, “ Ya Fan?” —“ fiave you eaten your rice.” 
[ Barrow’ s Travel’s in China. 

A young woman (his intended bride) brought 
a little water in a calabash, and kneeling down 
before him, desired him to wash his hands ; 
when he had done this, the girl, with a tear of 
joy sparkling in her eyes, drank the water ; 
this being considered as the greatest proof she 
could give him of her fidelity and attachment. 
' [Parke’s Trav. in China. 
a 


Atience, Mrrs, de. 


MAXIMUM DENSITY OF WATER. 

The maximum density of-water is a point 
which,. though frequently spoken of and 
sought after, has never been acurately ascer- 
tained. Mr. J. Crich ton, of Glasgow, who 
vas lately Keen engaged in determining the 
specific gravity of ‘certain fluids by means 
of adjusted balls of glass, was so. Satisfied 
with the simplicity and accuracy of the 
method that he determiaed to apply it to the 
investigation re the point above. mentioned, 
and after much careful experiment, has fix- 
ed it with apparently great accuracy at 
420, 5, 





Annals of Philosophy, N.S. Vv. 
FORMATION OF CALCAREOUS SPAR. 

Mr. Haig on pouring out the contents of 
a bottle of Saratoga Water, which had stood 
several vears in a cellar, found the bottom 
to contain well defined crystals of Calcare- 
ous Spar, which, on being split, exhibited the 
usual appearance of that substance —Ldin- 
burgh Journal, 


a 


fo secure a great crop of Wheat.—Pyr 
pare your seed wheat for sowing, by soakia 





‘T'he Dutch, who are considered as great eat- 
ers, have a morning salutation, which is com-' 
ay amongst all ranks Smaakely: ecten?”— 

Aiay you eat a hearty dinner.’ ’—Another | 
universal salutation amongst this people is, 
«“ Hoo vaart uwe.”—* How do you sail?” ae 


dopted, no doubt, in the early periods of the | 


republic, when they were all navigators and 
fishermen. 

Tie usual salutation at Cairo is, “ How do | 
you sweat?” a dry hot skin being a sure in- 


| acre, without any other manure.—./g, Re. 


it from six to eight days in lime water, a 
| lowing two quarts of lime toa bushel ; th 
| drain ‘the wheat, and apply as much plast 
as will adhere to the kernel. When ¢t 
blade i is an iuch or two in height, and ¢! 
| surface of the ground dry, sow iron one 
two bushels of plaster to the acre, accordi 
to the fertility of the soil. By adopting t! 
mode of husbandry, from twenty-five to fo 
bushels of good wheat may be raised to 
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Poetick Department. 


To the editor of the Miscellaneous Cabinet 
Sin—The enclosed lines were composed to be sung at 
the anniversary of the “Waterviurer Literary 
Society,” October the 7th, 1823. If you deem them 
worth ap insertion in your Cabinet, they are at your 


disposal. A CONSTANT READER. 


No more, beneath the oppressive hand 
Of tyranny, we groan; 

Behold a smiling, happy land, 
That freedom calls her own ! 


© 
Sweet liberty! (that joyful sound 
With masick fills mine ears ;) 
Beneath thine heavenly shade ts found 
A solace for our fears. 





Here science sports in wanton mood ; 
Here arts their skill display ; 

Minerva here, displaying good, 
Turns midnight into day. 


Let grovelling minions of the east, 
Their royal heads obey, 

If with fair freedom we are blest, 
Wisdom shall guide the way. 


We envy not the orange groves, 
Where folly holds the reins ; 

We boast of freedom’s purer loves, 
Where science sweeps the plains. 


Angels and men shall all unite, 
nd sing, through endless days, 
“ America, thrice happy land!” 
And give to God the praise. 


—-3oe— 


# 
FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS CABINPT. 


Hail the blest morn when the great Mediator 
Did from the regions of glory descend ! 
Shepherds, go worship the babe in the manger ; 
Lo! for his guards the bright angels attend. 


CHORUS. 


Brightest and best/of the sons of the morning ! 
Shine on our darkness and lend us your aid : 
Star in the east, the horizon adorning ! 


Guide where the Infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dew drops are shining, 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all. 


Bay shall we greet him with costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom, an offering divine, 

Gems from the mountain, or pearls from the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, or ety we the mine ? 


Vainly we offer cach ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gold would his favour secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Low at his feet we in humble prostrations 
Loose ail our sorrow and trouble and strife, 
There we receive his divine consolations, 
Flowing afresh {rom the fountain of lite. 


He is our friend in the midst of temptation, 
Faithful supporter, whose love cannot fail ; 
Rock of our refuge and hope of salvation ; 
Light to direct us through death’s gloomy vale. 


Star of the moraing! thy brightness declining, 
Shortly must fade, when the doth arise ; 
Beaming refulgent, His glory eternal 

Shines on the children of love in the skies. 


We thank our correspondent for these lines, though we 
_— somewhere seen something very much like them 
ore. 


te 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


= @BO+:.- 
EXECUTION OF CRESCENTIUS. 


{ looked upon his brow—no sign 
Of guilt or fear was there. 
He stood as proud by that death shrine 
As even o’er despair 
He had power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 
A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take, 
Aud dare it for the daring’s sake. 


He stood—the fetters on his hand— 
He raised them haughtily ; 

And, had that grasp been on the brand 
It could not wave on high 

With freer pride than it waved now. 

Around he looked with changeless brow 
On many a torture nigh ; 

The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 

And, worst of all, his own red steel. 


1 saw him once before ; he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed, 

And tens of thousands thronged the road 
And bade the warrior speed. 

His helm, his breast-plate, were of gold, 

And graved with many a dint that fold 
Of many a soldier’s deed : 

The sun shone on his sparkling naail, 

And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 


But now he stood forth chained, alone, 
The headsman by his side, 

The plume, the heim, the charger, gone ; 
The sword, which had defied 

The mightiest, lay, broken, near; 

And yet no sign or sound of fear ‘, 
Canie from that look of pride ; J 

And never king or conqueror’s brow’ 

Wore liigher look than his did now. 


He bent beneath the headsman’s stroke 
With an uncovered eye ; 

A wild shout from the numbers broke 
Who thronged to see him die— 

It was a people’s loud acclaim, 

The voice of anger and of shame, 
A nation's funeral cry ; 

Rome's wail above her only son, 

Her patriot, and her latest one. 


L. E. L. 
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